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(The story of the murder of the free press in a 

Communist country.) 

I T is almost pedestrian to say that totalitarianism 
can never tolerate the freedom of the press. But 
how exactly a dictatorship destroys this vital 
human heritage is seldom known. For the victims are 
rarely allowed to tell their tale of woes and tears 
and the countries where essential democratic free¬ 
doms prevail find nothing in their experience to 
evoke an adequate picture of the overt and covert 
ways a dictatorship employs to rob a people of its 
birth right to the freedom of information. 

The work! did come to have some idea of 
e troubles and hardships of the press in Germany 
during the nightmarish Hitlerian regime. But what 

is f i lU , 1 rcmemb ‘; rs of ^at painful German experience 
s hardly enough to assess the extent of Communist 
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Nations, a story has emerged which eloquently tells 
of the woes of the press in Rumania. Since what 
has happened in Rumania can happen anywhere, this 
study would appear to be of universal interest. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. Without 
information vigilance is impossible. That is why it is 
necessary that the experience of the Rumanian press 
is made known to free peoples everywhere. 

We are often asked: “How is it possible to sup¬ 
press all forms of expression, to eliminate all opposi¬ 
tion ?” 

This study gives the answer to this question. 

It was on September 15, 1947, exactly a month 
after India achieved its independence, that Rumania 
signed the Treaty of Peace with eleven Allied 
Nations. The Treaty of Peace required the Ruma¬ 
nian Government to ‘take all measures necessary to 
secure to all persons under Rumanian jurisdiction 
without distinction as to race, sex, language or reli¬ 
gion the enjoyment of human rights and of the funda¬ 
mental freedoms, including freedom of expression, of 
press and publication, of religious worship, of politi¬ 
cal opinion and of public meeting.” 

These were the freedoms which the Nazis and the 
Fascists had denied and Rumania’s guarantee of these 
freedoms constituted the basis on which sovereignty 
was restored to that country. But before long it 
was discovered that the new regime in Rumania, 
which itself was the result of gigantic manipulation 
and intrigue, had been systematically destroying 
those very freedoms. The United States Government, 
as one of the leading signatories to the Rumanian 
Peace Treaty, was the first to observe the systematic 
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attack on the fundamental human rights of the 
Rumanian people. On April 2, 1949 it formally 

with wilful vio¬ 
lations of its sacred commitments and called upon 

that country to allow an impartial commission, as 
provided for under the Treaty, to investigate how 
tar the guarantees of human rights were being imple¬ 
mented. Rumania refused. Subsequently, whenever 
its attention was drawn to the relevant clauses of 
the Peace Treaty, Rumania refused to take notice of 
them. The striking conclusion that one must draw 

thls ls that the Rumanian Government was 
deliberately concealing the truth in order to avoid 
international disapprobation. 

^ he United Nations was definitely concerned 
with Rumania’s violations of the provisions of the 
eace Treaty. It asked the International Court of 
Justice for an advisory opinion. The Court ruled that 
umania was under obligation to join in establishing 
a commission to hear the charges made, in the first 
nstance by the United States of America. Rumania 


Pon T , hl l WaS , , the back ground against which the 
General Assembly of the United Nations adopted on 

November 3. 1950. a resolution condemning the 

Rumanian Government's refusal to arbitrate as an 
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It was in response to this resolution that the 
United States of America submitted on November 
-^6, 1951, its first instalment of evidence in support 
of its charges. This first instalment related to the 
violations of the freedom of expression and of press 
and publication. The United States of America 
took elaborate precautions in collecting material for 
supporting its charges. 

This was necessary because evidence, in a legal 
sense, excludes what might be called hearsay. But 
there was no dearth of material that could stand the test 
of any court of justice. There were, for instance, 
laws, decrees and statements made by the Rumanian 
Government. And there was also the testimony of eye¬ 
witnesses who could manage to escape from Rumania. 
The experiences of the latter are valid evidence by 
court standards prevailing in civilized countries. 
Most of the witnesses rightly expected reprisals to 
friends and relations. If in spite of that they have 
made bold to proffer evidence this should by itself 
be regarded considerably important. Besides, the 
Rumanian Government had every opportunity to 
rebut the charges and to permit enquiries on the 
spot. The Rumanian Government has done nothing 
of the kind which is itself a tacit admission of guilt. 
The evidence against the Communist regime of 
Rumania does more than condemn that Government 
alone. It reveals and condemns totalitarian methods 
wherever Communism is found. For the pattern is the 
same whether it be Rumania or North Korea, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria or the Soviet -Union. 

* - * * 

Political Background 

In June 1940, after the partition of Poland had 
been effected by the Hitler-Stalin pact, Germany and 
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Russia turned their attention to Rumania. The Soviet 
Union seized the Rumanian provinces of Bessarabia 
and northern Bucovina, while Germany forced the 
cession of northern Transylvania to Hungary and 
southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. By this annexation, 
Rumania lost over 6.5 million subjects, over one 
third of her entire population. 

Enmeshed in the struggle for power between 
Allies and Axis, Rumania after the fall of France, 
was forced to join the Axis, and on June 22, 1941, 
declared war on the Soviet Union. 

By spring of 1944, the Russian armies had cross¬ 
ed the Prut River in Rumania, and Molotov promis¬ 
ed that “Rumania would remain an independent 
state.” On August 23, 1944, a coup d’etat led by 
Iuliu Maniu, head of the National Peasant Party, and 
King Mihai drove out the Fascist government, and 
Rumania joined the Allied nations. There followed 
coalition governments headed by General Sanatescu 
and General Radescu but during this period the 
Communists, supported by Soviet troops, seized one 
position of power after another until the government 
was almost entirely in their hands. 

Finally, on February 27, 1945, Andrei Vyshinsky, 
the then Soviet Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
demanded the resignation of General Radescu and 
the installation of a regime led by the Communist 
Petru Groza. 

Several months later, when the report of the 
Potsdam Conference stated that “only those Govern¬ 
ments which were really representative and demo¬ 
cratic’’ would be recognized by the Allies, the 
Soviet Union announced immediately its recognition 
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of the Groza regime. This, and other steps taken by 
e Kremlin, had the effect of saddling Rumania with 
the Groza government—and ensured Rumania’s poli- 

'l 1SOlatl0n from the West and domination by the 


Every Communist action in the months that 

ollowed accelerated destruction of the opposition. 

Recognizing that the existence of political parties 

offered individuals the most powerful means of 

defence against the abuses of the State, the Communists 
struck out at these parties. 


Despite Communist efforts to prevent a demo¬ 
cratic election in November, 1946. the unofficial 
count gave the Communists and affiliated tickets only 

lj Per cent of the Popular vote, while the anti-Com- 
munist National Peasant Party received 60 per cent 
aiid the Liberals 20 per cent. One week later, the 
Communist regime completely nullified the election 
by publishing the “official” results, which gave the 
Communist bloc 60 per cent of the vote 


Gradually, by laws, decrees, promises, intimida¬ 
tion and terror, the Communist regime was able to 
break the back of the opposition. The crushing blow 
fell in July 1947. when Iuliu Maniu, leader of the 
National Peasant Party and the most popular figure of 
the opposition, was jailed. Finally, in 1948 Kmc 
Mihai was forced to abdicate. ’ 


One of the most demoralizing policies employed 
by the Groza government—arbitrary imprisonment 
o opposition leaders abused legality by giving a new 
concept to “crimes” and “offences". This imprison¬ 
ment without trial or on the basis of charges of 
conspiracy against the government was not design- 
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ed solely to deprive adversaries of their liberty. 
It was to exterminate the opposition parties by dep¬ 
riving them of their cadres, and especially to dis¬ 
courage all the people from showing the least resist¬ 
ance. When a leader like Maniu was in jail, there 
was no hope left for ordinary citizens. It became 
impossible for the people to defend themselves, and 
therefore, useless to resist. 

Above and beyond physical elimination of the 
political opposition, however. Communist totalitarian¬ 
ism demands suppression of the independent press, 
and its replacement by a press used exclusively as an 
organ of government propaganda. 

Suppression of the Independent Press 

“Freedom of the press...does not and will not 
exist here as long as the dictatorship of the 
proletariat lasts ...IT 7 e have never pledged our¬ 
selves to grant freedom of the press to all 
classes , to make all classes happy..." —Stalin, 

‘Problems of Leninism ’, Vol. X pp. 209-219 , 
Aioscow, 1949. 

True to Stalin’s dictum. Communist strategy in 
Rumania after World War II, against the indepen¬ 
dent or anti-Communist press assumed two phases. 
The first of these was suppression, the second comp¬ 
lete control. Suppression of the independent press 
took place between the liberation of the country in 
1944, and the elimination of all anti-Communist 
political parties in September of 1947. During these 
three years the tactics for destruction of the inde¬ 
pendent press were those of annoyance, persecution 
and terror. Ten distinct methods were employed : 
(1) Censorship discrimination, (2) Instructions on 
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what to print, (3) Control by unions, (4) Distribut¬ 
ion of newsprint, (5) Control of newspaper licenses, 
(6) Persecution of journalists, (7) Control of distri¬ 
bution of newspapers, (8) Seizure of printing 

plants, (9) Suppression of news and wire service, and 
(10) Suspension of newspapers. 

The second phase, which began in 1947 after 
the disappearance of the political opposition, is 
marked by government monopoly of all media of 
information and aggressive use of the media towards 
complete thought control. 

The First Period: 1944 to September 1947 

(1) Censorship discrimination : The resurrec¬ 
tion of censorship was the first step taken by the 
Communist regime. The Sanatescu government had 
abolished the Nazi Ministry of Propaganda, but 
Groza found it useful to reinstate this agency, imme¬ 
diately after he came to power on March 
6, 1945. Professor Petru Constantinescu-Iasi, an 
ardent Communist, was appointed first Minis¬ 
ter. 


The new regime reintroduced martial law, and 
by decree of March 22, 1945, gave the authorities the 
right to “...censor the press and all publications, 
and to prevent the appearance of any newspaper or 
publication, or the appearance of certain news or 
articles... 

“Apart from such punishment, the chief of the 
Central Ministry Censorship of the Press may impose 
upon newspapers and other periodicals the following 
penalties : (a) Reprimand ; (6) Temporary Suspension ; 
(c) Revocation of license.” 
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• The effect and direction of censorship is evi¬ 
denced by affidavits from leading editors and publi¬ 
shers of the independent press. Miguel Hurtig, 
former editor of the daily Timpul, states : “Every 
word of a newspaper, including advertisements and 
other publicity, was required to have censorship 
approval before publication." 

Similarly, Emil Ghilezan, former business manager 
of the National Peasant Party's official organ 
Dreptatea, says : 

“The Government delayed censorship clear¬ 
ance until an item was no longer newsworthy... 
Many of the news articles which were ‘killed’ in 
this fashion were permitted to be published in 
Communist papers. I recall the refusal of the 
censor to permit the publication of a statement 
by our Party on what the proposed Peace 
Treaty should contain." 

Mihail Farcasanu, former editor of Viitorul , the 
official National Liberal Party paper, gives another 
instance of the direction of censorship : 

Censorship officials at all times objected to 
articles which contained pro-Rumanian and anti- 
Soviet tendencies. Merely to mention the word 
Bessarabia’ in connection with Rumania often 
resulted in the temporary suspension of a paper." 

In line with the Communist endeavour to isolate 
Rumania from the non-Communist world, and to 
impress upon the minds of all Rumanians a one-sided 
Communist picture, another device was used. This is 
described by Constantine Visoianu, who was publisher 
of the independent Jurnahil de D'nnineata : 
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Articlesappearing in Jurnalul de Dimineata 
which were considered particularly objectionable 
by the censors were those which dealt primarily 
with speeches or declarations by . prominent 
American or British statesmen, such as Churchill, 
Roosevelt. Truman, Attlee, and others. Any 
favourable comment about them was taboo and 
consequently it was immediately deleted from our 
paper by the censorship branch.,.” 

Oscar Cernea, who worked as a journalist for the 
same paper, reiterates this opinion : 


...the censorship forbade us to publish articles 
containing speeches or activities of Western 
European and American statesmen.” 

By means of censorship delay, the Propaganda 
Ministry \^as able to kill the news value of the opposi¬ 
tion press. Submitted proof copies were returned with 
whole articles deleted, paragraphs rewritten, or whole 
sentences cut out. As Visoianu says. 

Often the paper had to be resubmitted to the 
press branch to prove that corrective action had 
been taken. Often the text was changed a 
second time although it had been approved 
previously. If the censor felt that too much time 
was wasted’ in censoring the paper, or the editor 
appeared stubborn' in following directives, he 
would suspend the paper for an arbitrary period 
of time.” 

To make things even more difficir’t, 

the whole qi est’on o f censorship was aggra¬ 
vate 1 further by the fact that officials of the 
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Propaganda Ministry gave no indication before¬ 
hand regarding the various topics which we were 
not permitted to print.” 

Discriminatory censorship forced the editor of 
every independent paper into a Communist cul-de-sac. 
If he dared to print anything but official Communist 
news, his paper was almost certain to be censored. 
Censorship meant delay to the point where the news¬ 
paper ceased to be newsworthy, so that readers had to 
buy another—probably pro-Communist—newspaper to 
obtain the news they sought. When an article was 
deleted by the censor, the editor was reduced to the 
position of finding quickly an innocuous story with 
which to replace it, or of filling the space with material 
which had passed the Communist censor. Thus every 
independent editor found himself on the horns of an 
impossible dilemma. Either he maintained the edit¬ 
orial integrity of his paper, only to lose readers and 
revenue ; or he followed the Communist line to stay 

on the safe side of censorship, and lost the independence 
of his paper. 

(2) Instructions on what to print : In addition to 
strict censorship of all news and feature material, the 
Propaganda Ministry issued general directives every 
fifteen days regarding subject matter about which 
editors were 'encouraged” to write. 

Constantine Visoianu, the publisher of Jurnalul 

dc Dimine at a, describes the type of material included 
in these directives : 

"...usually, of course, (it) was plain Communist 
propaganda. On many occasions we were...forced 
to print ghost written stories. Such articles would 
generally extol the virtues of the great Stalin, the 
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fatherland of the working class, and the Soviet 

paradise. We were, even told where to print such 

articles, whether on the front page or somewhere 
else. 

Camil Ring, formerly managing editor of 
cicmnalul , an independent paper, writes : 

^ rcss Administration sent to my news¬ 
paper three or four times a week instructions 
concerning publication or non-publication of 
such and such articles in reference to such and 
such subjects.... We received instructions to 
ignore the work of the UN, except the speeches 
of Mr. Vyshinsky or Mr. Gromyko.” 

(3) Control by Unions : Another form of sup- 
pression to which the regime resorted through its 
hold over the trade unions was the post-censorship 
control exercised by “factory committees” in each 
printing press. This type of control had been fore¬ 
cast as early as January 1945 by Bodarcscu, one of 
the leading Communist printers, in a speech to the 
Congress of the Union of Syndicates : 

We printers can and must carry out vigo¬ 
rous censorship of any publication.” 

The Communists had disbanded existing unions 
and workers’ committees soon after taking power. 

• and ordered new “elections” to ensure that the new 
unions would carry out government policies. 

As members of a Communist controlled union 
whose officers were appointed by the regime, factory 
committees relayed to the local printers’ and type- 
t setters unions any anti-Communist writing which was 
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to appear in a newspaper. Leonida Romanos, former 
editor of the independent Democratul , describes the 
crucial role played by the unions : 

The committees of printers’ assistants...pre¬ 
vented, at the last minute, in the printing estab¬ 
lishments themselves, the publication of sub¬ 
versive news and articles which happened to 
escape the screen of the official censorship.” 

Mihail Farcasanu. editor of Viitorul, the official 
National Liberal Party paper, states : 

...this so-called workshop was in a position 
to inform the union bosses about what was to 
appear in the newspaper within a few hours, 
particularly if it was of an anti-Communist 
nature. Thereupon, the union instructed the 
printers or typesetters to delete...(or) censor our 
publication. One day two of my best and 
trusted workers disclosed to me that they had 
been threatened with deportation to Soviet 
Russia unless they would implement the orders 

given to them by the Communist-controlled 

union.” 


An extraordinary request was made of Drepta- 
tea, official organ of the National Peasant Party bv 
the union. According to the 
manager of the paper. 


former business 


...(they) insisted that 
deleted and that in addition 
a Communist condemnation 


certain articles be 
we publish, in full, 
of our own party.” 


There were, of course 
printing plants who refused 


many workers in some 

to collaborate with the 
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Communist-controlled union in suppressing the news. 
Traian Radovan, a lawyer and former member of 
the National Peasant Party, reports an ultimatum 
which was sent to Dreptatea by the so-called Gene- 
ral Union of Printers, in this connection : 

...no worker enrolled in the union should 
work on the publication of articles which were 
displeasing to the Communists—even in news¬ 
papers which were not Communist.” 

When the workers continued to work in 

harmony with the management of the paper, the 

amount of newsprint for Dreptatea was reduced by 

one-half. Then, according to Radovan, harsher 
methods were used : 

All the workers...were removed from the 

Union of Printers, and the management of the 

newspaper was told that only workers who 

were members of the Union could be 

used.” 

The “Imprimeria” Corporation, which printed 
Dreptatea , submitted a protest to the Rumanian 
Ministry of Interior : 

...our printing personnel, including appren¬ 
tices and charwomen, was carried off and taken 
to the office of the Graphic Arts Union, where 
Mr. Florea Mihut, in the name of the Union, 
reproached them for printing Dreptatea. He 
demanded that they tear up at once their 
collective agreement with our company...(and) 
said that persons continuing to work for 
us would be severely punished by the 
union...” 
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When these threats had failed to dislodge the 
printers, Radovan relates that 

...there were terrible fights and beatings ; 
because the Communists entered the press room 
with iron rods, with which they destroyed a 
large number of the machines, so that the 
newspaper could hardly be printed...This act 
incited the workers...to defend the machines 
with such disregard of themselves, because they 
were without a living, since they could no longer 
obtain work elsewhere, being expelled from the 
Union...” 


After this show of terror, Dreptatea was 
suspended indefinitely. Radovan states, 

...the editor of the newspaper, N. Carandino, 
was arrested and implicated in the Maniu trial... 

He was sentenced to forced labour for 25 
years...” 


(4) Distribution of newsprint : In the early days 
of the Groza regime, a commission for the distribu¬ 
tion of newsprint had been set up within the Minis¬ 
try of Propaganda. The decree of March 24 1945 
stated : 


Newsprint manufactured within the country 
shall be distributed to the press by a commission 
w nch shall function within the Ministry of 
Propaganda... The appointment of the persons 
constituting the above commission (will be) 
by a ^ decision of the Minister of Propa- 


Mihail Farcasanu, editor of Viitorul, describes 
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the activities of the Commission, which was headed 
by (jheorge Stancu : 


...(Stancu) was an ardent Communist (who) 
...saw to it that the independent or opposition 
press would receive far smaller allocations than 
they actually applied for. Stancu was aided 
and abetted by a Communist Government 
official named Solomon, who was in charge of 
the only newsprint factory in Rumania.” 

According to Farcasanu, when an independent 

paper had received its newsprint allocation from 
Stancu, 


...Solomon would arbitrarily reduce the allo¬ 
cation, under the pretence that he had an 
insufficient supply.” 

The unfair distribution of newsprint to inde¬ 
pendent papers is illustrated by the case of e Jurnalul 
de Dimineata, which had been receiving five rolls of 
newsprint. The former publisher states : 

...(This supply) was immediately cut down to 
three rolls, and eventually that number was 
reduced to two. On the other hand, it became 
a well known fact that the Communist papers, 
such as Scanteia ...and Victoria ...very favourable 
to the government, usually received all their 
requested newsprint...and in some cases more 
than they could actually use.” 

Persistent denial of newsprint to independent 
newspapers and journals forced their proprietors into 
the blackmarket run by the Communists themselves. 
Naturally they were charged exorbitant prices for the 
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newsprint which in all equity belonged to them. 1 lie 
blackmarkct supplies of newsprint cost four to five 
times as much as the official fixed price of the allol- 
me it. Thus the production of the Communist and 
affiliated newspapers was actually financed by the 
publishers of the opposition or independent papers 
through the price differences pocketed indirectly by 
them. To all accounts, the Communist press in those 
days had actually very few paying subscribers, even 
among the working class in whose behalf Communism 
claims attention. Many times the workers were forced 
by the officials of their respective unions to subscribe 
to the Communist newspapers under threat of losing 
their jobs. 

(5) Control of newspaper licenses : The diffi¬ 
culties involve 1 in starting a new independent paper 
were, of course, enormous. When the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party split, in March 1946, the Communist- 
controlled faction seized control of the party news¬ 
paper, Libertatea. The Independent Social Democratic 
Party was then organized. Inasmuch as the new 
party did not have a paper of its own, it petitioned 
the Ministry of Propaganda to publish one. Iancu 
Zissv, a member of the Independent Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party, describes the futility of these 
efforts: 


'The Propaganda Ministry replied...that no 
license would be granted to us because of the 
newsprint shortage. This reason was transpa¬ 
rently false. The Communist Party newspapers 
• ••and even comic papers were receiving plenty 
of newsprint, and the State was exporting news¬ 
print to other Soviet satellite countries...After 
Libertatea was taken over by the left wing 
of the Party, increased allocations of news- 
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print were given to it bv 
ment.” 


the govern- 


fron J? T requc f ts falled to produce permission 

from the Propaganda Ministry to start a newspaper 

so the Independent Social Democratic Party attempted 
to publish its point of view through any existing 
newspaper. But, Zissu states : 


...We failed. The printers refused to print 
even the most harmless news about the Indepen¬ 
dent Social Democratic Party... We went through 
the election campaign of November 1946 , with- 
out being able to use even a single newspaper. 
Not having a press, we tried other means and 

found them closed. Handbills were also subject 

to censorship, and that form was closed to us. 
When we attempted to communicate with our 
provincial branches by means of multigraphcd 
intcr-officc bulletins, our Secretary-General, 
Adrian Dimitriu, was arrested and prosecuted 
for subversive propaganda.” 

Through their power to grant licenses to publica¬ 
tions, the Communists prevented any newspaper from 
taking the place of those which were being suppressed, 

and made it impossible for certain minority groups to 
publish their opinions. 


(6) Persecution of journalists: Disqualifying 
and suppressing free journalists was another technique 
used by the Communist regime to subvert the opposi¬ 
tion. ^ By a “Decree law for the cleansing of the 
press” dated February 12, 1945. journalists who advo¬ 
cated ideas contrary to the “democratic press” were 
subject to various penalties including expulsion. An 
illustration of the type of ideas which were ' contrary 
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to the democratic press” is given in the official account 
of the sentence given to Nicolac Batzaria, a journalist 
who worked for Universal: 

“...(He was) definitely disqualified from the 
exercise of (his) journalistic profession...for his 
anti-democratic policies...He insulted the Soviet 
Union and supplied in his articles the most 
incorrect information possible about social 
conditions in that country...” 

Early in 1945, the Communist regime formed a 
“Purge Commission”, composed of members of the 
Syndicate of Professional Newspapermen, an organi¬ 
zation set up and controlled by them, ‘ to expedite the 
cleansing of the press.” Alfons Vogel, former Ruma¬ 
nian lawyer and newspaperman, was a member. 
During his membership on the Purge Commis¬ 
sion, 115 newspapermen were examined. Of this 
number, 


“...51 were barred for life from pursuing their 
profession ; 56 were suspended...from six 

months up to five years....In no instance was the 
accused furnished with the particulars of 
accusations agunsthim.” 

Newspapermen who had been purged were 
immediately excluded from the Syndicate of Profes¬ 
sional Newspapermen, and usually were not re¬ 
admitted. The full meaning of this action is described 
by Vogel : 


'••No newspaper would employ a newspaper¬ 
man, or buy an article from a freelance writer, 
unless he was a member of this syndicate....* 
Exclusion from the syndicate meant that he 
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could no longer engage in his journalistic pro¬ 
fession.” 

Terror and police methods were turned against 
independent journalists. Rene Theodossiadis was 
editor of La Grece N ouvelle, a Greek - language paper 
published in Rumania for Greek nationals. He tells 
how he was persecuted : 

...because of my activities as a responsible 
editor...my residence and my telephone were 
under the strict surveillance of the Communist 
police. On April 1, 1947, four policemen came 
to search my residence.” 

After this search had been conducted, Theodo¬ 
ssiadis was taken to police head-quarters and charged 
as being 


...rebellious against all injunctions of the 
progressist order ; that I did not obey orders of 
the Communist Party and did not write 
in favour of the Communist order...! was 
to be interned in a concentration camp in 

Pitesti.” 

Another independent newsman, Miguel Hurtig, 
makes the following statement : 

As City Editor of Timpul, I w\as ordered to 
appear before a Committee of Honour of the 
Journalists Union and informed that I was consi¬ 
dered a traitor. My crime was that 1 had 
published statements by General Marshall in 
favour of creation of a small committee of the 
UN. I was threatened with expulsion if there 
was a recurrence.” 
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According to the journalist Camil Ring, Jean 
Melle, who was manager and owner of the indepen¬ 
dent paper Momentul, was taken from his home in 
August 1947 by two policemen. 

“From that moment, his family had no news 
of him. Once only, after three weeks of deten¬ 
tion, his wife received a letter from him in 
which he asked her to send him...heavy clothing 
for the winter fat that time it was warm in 
Rumania). Afterwards, his family could learn 
. nothing about him.” 

" . . 

^ > i • 

Ring states that the same fate befell Mihail 
Solomon, editor of Argus , who was “kidnapped on 
the ..street!’; Jean Stelesco of the Argus ; Simcea, 
economic editor of the newspaper Universul ; and Al 
Gruia, political editor of Semnalul. 

• •• 

In the words of Spiro Selelis, a Greek merchant 
who lived in Rumania : J '~ ! 

- •••all old line journalists are in prison or are 
being blackmailed to choose between the Canal- 

prison. or hunger or the sale or cession of their 
conscience.” 

• * t v 

The unhappy choice which faced every indepen¬ 
dent newspaperman was like the plight of the editor 
under censorship restrictions. He could follow the 
Communist line and keep his job; or retain his integ¬ 
rity only to lose his job, his right to work, and his free- 
dom. The persecution of newspapermen meant that 
independent reporting, ideas and opinions were stop¬ 
ped at the source. By depriving dissenting journalists 
of their right to work, the Groza regime paved the 
way for a press which would toe the Communist line. 
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Control of distribution of newspapers : Not 

only did the Communist regime make every attempt 

to stanch the flow of independent news at its source, 

but they used every means possible to prevent 
readers from receiving it, 

Petre Mircea Carjeu, former career officer in the 
Rumanian gendarmerie, describes one of the methods: 

•••reading of the opposition newspapers Drep- 
tatea and Liberalul (was) forbidden...in the barracks. 
Civilian subscribers of those papers were to be listed 
and kept under surveillance ; for this purpose the 
mail pouches were to be checked." 

But spying on readers was not enough. Positive 
action against distribution channels themselves was 
required. The former business manager of the Na¬ 
tional Peasant Party papers Dreptatea and Curierul 
describes the technique employed, which was 

...frequent action against our news vendors 
who were often blind veterans.... One day these 
blind veterans simply disappeared from the 
streets and investigation showed that they had 
been arrested by the police and beaten." 

The same treatment was accorded to the distri¬ 
butors of Liberalul , according to its former editor: 

...Our newsboys and vendors were terrorized 
by Government-inspired rowdies who threatened 
them with physical punishment if they would 
not stop selling our paper....We ascertained that 
...railroad crews threw*.-our papers out of the 
windows and that copies were left undelivered 
by the mail carriers." 
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Petre Manolescu, who was a lawyer, witnessed 
one of these scenes : 

"In June 1946, walking on Elisabeta Boule¬ 
vard, I saw a group of 15 or 20 Communists 
setting upon a news vendor. They forcibly 
seized from him copies of the Dreptatea and 
Liberalul and began to destroy them. When the 
news vendor protested, he was severely struck. 
I approached to defend him. The Communists 
surrounded me and started to beat me. I fled... 
and asked the policeman on duty for protection. 
Yet they continued to beat me in his presence. 
He did not intercede, since he himself was threa- 
tened....They picked me up and carried me to 
police headquarters-...Five or six of the gang 
volunteered testimony and stated that I had 

taken the side of a reactionary, and insulted the 
Government/* 


After being held for several days, Manolescu 
was released. Upon reporting his story to Georgescu 
Minister of the Interior, he was told that 

“—a lawyer named Petre Manolescu 

had never been detained at Police Head- 
quarters/* 


(8) Seizure of printing plants : In many ins¬ 
tances, independent newspapers were printed by iob- 
prmting establishments. In the early days of the 
Communist regime, all the more important printing 
shops were requisitioned or confiscated on the 
grounds that their owners were "former Iron Guard 

EaSe^h*”’’ “ T Cti ° narics ” (anti-Communists). 

M,n/ W h l rma - n, TT f ° rmer secretar y'general of the 

Mme Workers’ Union and Social Democratic 
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member of. Rumanian Parliament, tells how the 
Adevarul Press was confiscated : 

Before the Iron Guard Government came into 
power, this press published the Adevarul and 
Dimineata newspapers, the most democratic 
papers, in Rumania. The Iron Guard people had 
taken over the press and after they had gone, 
the Antonescu regime took it over. Finally, 

a ^ er August 23, 1944, instead of being returned 
to its owners, who had been removed because 
of their democratic attitude, this press was taken 

over by the Communists." 

The term reactionary could, of course, be 
applied to any anti-Communist and confiscation of a 
reactionary’s" press guaranteed that the "means of 
printing 9 would be in Communist hands. Where 
outright seizure was not made, the Communists resor¬ 
ted to terror, directed toward the same end. The 
business manager of the National Peasant Party 
papers states : 

f * * r i 

Our printing plant was sabotaged almost 
daily....Upon investigation we discovered that a 
Communist cell among our workers was deli¬ 
berately engaged in acts of sabotage. We 
dismissed these people.... That evening various 
trucks carrying Communist ‘shock troops’sur¬ 
rounded our plant and the first man who left 
the plant was beaten up... One employee had 

his hands broken and was never able to work 
again." 

When the newspaper Romania Democrata 
printed a speech by Prime Minister Radescu in 
February 1945, denouncing the "Communist machina- 
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tions,” it was the only paper in the country to carry 
the story because of Communist censorship. Ion 
Tcodorescu-Fagc who edited the paper, tells what 
happ 2 ned: 

“...The Communists therefore had every 
reason to attack us, which they did... After the 
newspaper had been printed... I saw the office 
boy enter my home in a practically unrecogniz¬ 
able condition. His clothing was torn and he 
was covered with blood. He told me a gang of 
Communists had entered the office and broken 
up the furniture. They had seized the manu¬ 
scripts and all copies of the paper they could 
find. They had beaten up the boy ...(Later) 
they stopped me and without an introduction 
began to insult me...I went down, and know 
only that a hail of blows with sticks and boots 
descended on me, probably from each of the 
16 men who were there...My body was covered 
with wounds...hair had been torn from my head 
...three of my teeth had been broken.” 

These extra-legal acts were extremely important 
to the Communists. Seizure and terror were neces¬ 
sary until such time as the Communists could sup¬ 
press all political opposition. When that occurred, 
they would nationalize all printing plants for their 

own purposes. But until late 1947, terror was their 
main weapon. 

(9) Suppression of news and wire service : News 
from the outside world was received by the Rador 
News Agency. However, the Communist regime 
could not tolerate the possibility that such news might 
slip through its censorship and launched a campaign 
against the Rador Agency through its party organs 



and the Syndicate of Professional Newspapermen, 
which it also controlled. An article in the Com¬ 
munist paper Pcporul declared that the Rador News 
Agency circulated news calculated “to create confu¬ 
sion in the public mind and to serve the warmongers’ 
policies to the detriment of the will for peace of all 
peoples as well as the struggle for peace of the 
Rumanian people.” It then called for the blood of 
the news agency and threatened that the committee 
of the Union of Professional Newspapermen “will 
take appropriate action to end this state of affairs.” 

Now here is a sample of what they regarded 
“detrimental to the will for peace of the Rumanian 
people.” Scanteia , the official Communist paper, 
published an editorial on October 13, 1947, entitled 
“Information or Mystification ?” in which they 
intensified the attack on the Rador wire service: 

“The Rador Agency yesterday published a 
news item concerning the proceedings of the 
UN which says : ‘Discussion and voting about 
a United States resolution calling for establish¬ 
ing the guilt of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania has been postponed.’ 

‘Establishing the guilt !’... 

“A. I. Vyshinsky, the Soviet delegate to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, has 
clearly shown the volume of false testimony on 
which the British and American accusations 
against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania are 
based. To propagate such an attempt at 
confusing public opinion by presenting it as defi¬ 
nite anl true amounts to an attempt to mislead 
the Rumanian public. This is what the Rador 



Agency docs...slanders nations with whom we 

are in close friendship.” 

This was before Yugoslavia was in an equally 
venomous tone denounced as an imperialist stooge by 
this and other Communist newspapers in the world! 


The Poporul demanded “appropriate action” 

against the “war-mongering” Rador which soon 

followed. The Communist regime monopolized on 

May 23, 1949 the news service and confiscated its 
entire property. 


Suspension of Newspapers 

Throughout the period from 1944 to September 
1947, every independent newspaper was subject to 
arbitrary suspensions for varying periods of time. 
According to Eftimie Gherman, 

The ordcis for the suspension of newspapers 
were issued by the Minister of the Interior 
(Teohari Gcorgescu) or the Minister of Pro¬ 
paganda, and were executed by the Press Divi¬ 
sion in the Ministry of Propaganda.” 

Temporary suspensions were invoked for every 
possible reason. Alexander Visan, publisher of Era 
Nona, cites a personal instance : 


On April lo, 1947, I received an order 
signed by Colonel Ulio, Chief of Military 
Censorship, stating that my newspaper was 
to be closed for 5 cays because I had pub¬ 
lished articles which J should have understood 
must not be published even though tliev had 
passed through Cersorship.” 
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Farcasanu, editor of the National Liberal Party 
paper Viitorut, says, 

...oil several occasions my paper was sus¬ 
pended from three to five days because I pub¬ 
lished so-called anti-Communist articles. 

Miguel Hurtig recalls that 

“Timpul was suspended for 7 days in 1945 

for publishing the fact that the government 

was preparing a Bill for expropriation of urban 
property....’* , 

These frustrating temporary suspensions were 
only a prelude to the final step, which was permanent 
suppression of each newspaper. This was the end 
toward which the Communists had been moving 
since 1944. Camil Ring describes the fate of his 
paper Semncilul : 

On September 30, 1948, I was summoned to 
the Ministry of Information, Press Adminis¬ 
tration, where I was informed that my news¬ 
paper had been prohibited and consequently 
must cease publication as of October 1. The 
Director of the Press made to me the following 
declaration : ‘We prohibit the appearance of 
your newspaper, but we ask you to inform the 
readers... that Semnalul has ceased to appear 
of its own volition. In other words, added 
the Director, ‘we want you to commit suicide 
and not to be murdered .” 

According to Ring, the reason given him by the 
Director for suppression of the paper was “there is 
no longer any need of such a publication.” 
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The end of another independent paper is des¬ 
cribed by Oscar Ccrnea, who was a journalist on 
c Jurnalul de Dimineata : 

“It happened many times that...the newspaper 
could not appear many days in one month. In 
July 1947. the chief of the censorship. Don Car- 
nea, informed us by telephone, not in writing as 
prescribed, that the newspaper should no longer 
be sent to the censorship, because it would 
not be censored. Since a newspaper cannot 
appear without the approval of the Censor, it 
actually meant that the newspaper was not 
allowed to appear any more. All attempts to 
intervene and demand an explanation of the 
cause of this were futile.” 

When Visoianu, owner of Jurnalul de Dimi¬ 
neata, questioned the Ministry of Information in 
regard to the suppression, however, he was told that a 
story on Rumanians living in China had been printed 
in such a way that it could be interpreted that a 
Rumanian national had his home in Bessarabia.” 

The examples listed above were not isolated 
cases, by any means. As Camil Ring states. 

Twenty-two newspapers were suppressed by 
the Communist regime between 1945 and 1948. 
There now appear in Bucharest only 7 news¬ 
papers out of the total of 29 ; 6 of them belong 
directly or indirectly to the Communist Party.” 

Today the seventh paper, Universul, is “owned 
and operated by Rumanian Communists,” according 
to a statement by Constantine Visoianu. Prior to 
World War II, Universul was perhaps the most 
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popular independent newspaper in Rumania, and it 
is of interest to note the treatment accorded it 
by the Communists. Stere Ionescu-Visan says 


...Although it is now Communistic...it is 
kept alive because of the conservatism of the 
small proprietor and the Rumanian farmer 
classes which form its customary readers. They 
are in the habit of buying this paper, which 
has been published for 70 years, and which 
they have seen in their parents’ homes. The 
Communist ideology is administered in it in 
smaller doses and more covertly...(but) it be¬ 
longs to the state.” 


Despite all the petty and sometimes elusive 
reasons given by the Communists for suppressing 
the independent press, it was quite evident that 
these papers were not prohibited for printing “this 
or that cartoon”. It was, according to the publisher 
of c Jurnalul de Dimineata , 

...rather because the personnel who owned 
and ran the papers became politically personae 
non gratae with the Rumanian Government, 
and that the government would not tolerate 
the independent editorial policies which they 
pursued**.The oppressive acts of the govern¬ 
ment were carried out to hide its real 
intentions, namely, to eradicate f the opposition 
press.” 


When this had been accomplished, the stage 
was set for the second phase—the aggressive use of 
all media of expression as weapons of the Communist 
regime. 
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Suppression of Books 


What has been said of the press is equally true 
with respect to books and other publications of 
non-periodical nature. The whole field of scholar¬ 
ship in Rumania has been turned into a Communist 
propaganda weapon. The Communists have adapted 
the notorious book-burning of the Nazis to suit 
their own purposes by prohibiting the possession of 
books which, in a free country, would be considered 
innocuous. The Rumanian Communist regime has 
denied, under pain of severe punishment, the oppor¬ 
tunity to impart or seek learning in any subject on 
which the government has determined that the 
Rumanian people should not be informed. 

As early as May 4, 1945, the Communists locat¬ 
ed the source of all “fascist” and “reactionary” 
publications. At that time “Printers and publishers 
everywhere in the country” were ordered to submit 
lists of all publications printed by them between 
January 1. 1917, and August 23. 1944, to a special 
commission within the Ministry of Propaganda. 

In 1948, the Communists published a 522-page 

volume containing lists of prohibited authors, classes 

of books, individual books, periodicals, and portions 

of books. In this volume, “approximately 8 000 

titles” are specifically forbidden to Rumanian 
readers.” 


The introduction of 
up to May 1, 1948” states : 


“Prohibited Publications 


...In the literature between the two wars 

the bourgeois-land-owner class cultivated with 

predilection the theme of vilification of the 
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first socialist country, the Soviet Union... 

“...The Rumanian communist party has shown 
that the struggle against those who tried to 
prevent the democratization of the country 
could not be conducted without prohibiting all 
'publications in which fascist ideas were propa¬ 
gated and without vigorous action to purge all 
publications in general—” 

The following classifications of books were 
purged : 


“...editions of the classics which are specifi¬ 
cally indicated (in the volume), school manuals 
prior to 1947, all maps which include within 
the boundaries of the People’s Republic of 
Rumania territory which docs not belong to it, 
calendars, popular almanacs, etc., of all kinds 
dating from the period 1938-1944”. 

Section 6 of the volume states that “All the 
works of the following authors, regardless of whether 
they are included or not in the present brochure, are 
prohibited on principle.” Among the 27 “foreigners”, 
suspected of spreading “fascist ideas” were Churchill, 
Charles de Gaulle, Count Sforza, and L. Trotzky. 

Nor was this to be the final list of banned 
publications : 

“The present brochure shall remain the sole 
guide for the identification and elimination of 
fascist publications. It will be continued in 
the form of a number of supplementary bro¬ 
chures which will each contain 1,000 new items, 
till the work of eliminating fascism from the 
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entire field of publications of all kinds in the 
country is completed.” 

The character of the works thus prohibited is 
described in the testimony of Emil Ghilczan, former 
member of Rumanian Parliament : 

“...I have read almost all of these publications 
and consider them serious and scholarly in con¬ 
tent. Many of the authors have been in their 
field outstanding Rumanian scholars of inter¬ 
national reputation.” 

As in the ease of newspapers and periodicals, a 
mere mention of Rumanian territory, incorporated in 
the Soviet territory during the period of Hitler-Stalin 
friendship and subsequently, would be enough to 
bring about the destruction or withdrawal from cir¬ 
culation of a book. This is an eloquent testimony 
of Communist subservience to Moscow. 

The testimony of Charles A. Davila, former 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Poland and to the United 
States, is illuminating : 

“...there is nothing in these books which 
would warrant their interdiction or suppression 
in any free country ...The mere mention of two 
provinces...(Bessarabia and Bucovina) is appa¬ 
rently deemed offensive by the Communist 
regime, which is endeavouring to delete from the 
memories of Rumanians the historical fact that 
these territories were under Rumanian rule for 
centuries...” 

Lines from patriotic songs, Rumanian archaeo¬ 
logical studies, histories of international relations, 
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surveys of life in the Soviet Union, novels on pro¬ 
vincial life—no subject which might be considered 
anti-Communist in feeling or direction escaped the 
purge list, nothing which linked present day Rumania 
to the past was permitted. Historical fact was ob¬ 
literated, geography changed, black became white and 
white black. 

The fate of these forbidden publications is des¬ 
cribed by Cornelius Stoian, a former student in 
Bucharest : 

“The banned books were burned in public 
places. The great library of the Rumanian 
Academy in Bucharest was burned. Orders 
have been issued to use in the schools only 
Communist-published textbooks, which arc 
standardized. All others are to be destroyed.” 

For those Rumanians who attempted to retain 
some semblance of their academic freedom, the risk 
was great. Octavian Bulioci, a former teacher in 
Rumania, recounts his experience : 

“...I was a member of a literary circle, com¬ 
posed mainly of university men. Poems, short 
stories, essays were read...Aristotle, Kant, Croce 
were discussed. This group had to meet at the 
constant risk of a raid by the Security Police. 

The mere possession of books was reason for 
suspicion and searches.. Mircea Miclea, a former 
doctor in Rumania, relates such a circumstance : 

“...One day in March 1948, our home. ..was 
searched in the dead of night by the chief of the 
local post of gendarmes. This was carried out 
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without any warrant, and by means of threats... 
During the search a number of books were 
removed from the library. We were told that... 
under orders from the Government, even books 
of a purely literary character and written many 
years ago were to be seized....Persons found in 
possession of books which were regarded as 
prohibited were arrested, without any warrant.... 

“My own father was arrested during the night 
of the search and was detained for about a 
month, without being examined by anybody.” 

Independent creative writing simply cannot 
exist under Communism. As Stere Ionescu-Visan 
says : 


“...everything must be submitted to censor¬ 
ship. Any literary, scientific, artistic, or similar 
manuscript must receive the approval of a Com¬ 
munist agency. Authorization for printing is 
granted only if it is written in the Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist spirit.” 

The complete suppression of “undesirable” books 
and the elimination of any semblance of academic 
freedom paralleled the submersion of the independent 
press. By the end of 1947, no freedom of expression 
existed in Rumania. The Communists had strangled 
the voice of the opposition. 

Control of All Media of Expression 

The first duty of a newspaper is to keep as 
close as possible to the working masses, to have 
the opportunity of influencing them continually, 
to be their conscious and directing centre, to 
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illuminate with the light of scientific socialism 

every phenomenon confronting the working 

% 

man ...”—Stalin, Problems of Leninism , Vol. X, 
pp. 209-219, Moscow. 1949. 

By late 1947, all freedom of expression was gone, 
political opposition was eliminated, and the Commu¬ 
nists immediately set up their machanism for perpe¬ 
tuating this situation. By legislation and decree, all 
media of public communication w T ere moulded into a 
pattern of total propaganda, so that no loophole was 
left for the expression of independent ideas. 

The first phase—suppression of the press—had 
been accomplished by illegal actions. In the second 
phase, the Communists made their acts legal by 
official decree. It is not surprising that no attacks 
on the regime appeared in the press or in other media 
after 1947. Nor is it strange to find a press blindly 
following the monotonous, stereotyped Communist 
line. The elaborate network of Communist controls 
made it absolutely impossible to attack the regime, 
or Soviet Russia. 


Teoliari Georgescu. Rumanian Minister of the 
Interior, made plain his government’s adoption of 
Russian Communist theory in a speech on September 

25.1949: 


“The party press is one of the most important 
means of the revolutionary struggle ; it is a 
centre of political w r ork among the masses... 
(This is what) the inspired Lenin teaches us... 


The Rumanian Constitution of April 13. 194S, 
purported to "guarantee” freedom of flic press. How¬ 
ever, it provided that t! is guarantee was to be satisfied 
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by placing paper and the means of printing...at the 
disposal of “the working people/* 

“These are the times of class justice.’* said the 
Chief Prosecutor of the Bucharest Supreme Court. 
In order to implement “class justice,*’ anyone who 
did not work was prevented by the constitution 
from obtaining paper or the means of printing. The 
evidence of witnesses demonstrates conclusively that 
the Rumanian Communist regime first denied citizens 
the right to work. By this device, their right to 
freedom of expression, of press and publication and of 
other publications was eliminated. 

Only the working class is permitted freedom 
of expression. ^ As in the Soviet Union, the term 
working class’* does not imply individuals, but the 
government (which has abolished all rights of indivi¬ 
duals)^ which purports to speak for the “working 
class. * So in the final analysis, only the government 
has freedom of expression.” 

As an example of treatment accorded to indivi¬ 
duals, the “occupation of newspapermen” could be 
followed only by those whose professional qualifica¬ 
tions as apprentices or full-fledged newspapermen have 
been recognized” by the Syndicate of Professional 
Newspapermen. Exclusion from this Communist 
union meant simply that a journalist was no longer 
permitted to work.” And because he was not per- 
nntted to work, freedom of the press was no longer 
available to him under the constitution. 

As Carjeu. a former Rumanian police officer 
states : ’ 

...legal provisions were not uniformly appli- 
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cable to all citizens. They were to be con¬ 
strued in such a way as to strike mercilessly at 
everything ‘reactionary’ and to treat with 
gentleness all those who were devoted to the 
people and the working class.’ Everybody out¬ 
side the Communist Party...was considered a 
reactionary.” 

Communist control over the media of expression 
was exercised in several ways. A. senes of decrees 
gave various government agencies a formidable array 
of powers, one agency overlapping another in scope 
until no loophole was left through which an indepen¬ 
dent thought might leak. These decrees and agencies 
extended censorship to an incredible extent. 


By decree of June 8, 1948, the Ministry of Arts 
and Information received power to “regulate the 
publication, printing and distribution of the press and 
of publications of all kinds...publish information and 
propaganda matter...organize, direct and co-ordinate 
broadcasts...and (control) reproducing of any kind of 
pictures.” 

A General Administration of Publishing, set up 
in March and April of 1950, had final authority over 
all printed matter “from the point of view of contents 
and form, plus the working out of norms, wages and 
prices in the entire publishing field.” 

To leave no opening whatever, a decree of June 
9, 1950, required that all “reproducing machines”— 
including typewriters —be registered at the Ministry 
of Interior, where authorization for their use would 
be issued. 

A General Directorate of Press and Printing had 
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authority to censor newspapers, periodicals, pro¬ 
grammes and posters, from the standpoint of printing, 
distribution, import or export. 

After March, 1948, the publishing trade was to 
be exercised only by members of the Association of 
Rumanian Publishers Authors of literary and 
scientific works could publish these 'only with 
previous authorization of the Information De¬ 
partment.” The decree also ruled that printers 
w ere forbidden to print books or pamphlets for 

persons who did not comply with these condi¬ 
tions. 


The Rador News Agency was suppressed by 
decree of May 23, 1949, and the Communist-run 

agency Agcrpres was given the sole right to carry out 

the functions of the wire-service. Under this decree, 

the entire property of the Rador Agency was confis¬ 
cated by Agerprcs. 


Camil Ring, former managing editor of the inde¬ 
pendent paper Semnalul, describes how the Commu¬ 
nists made use of their media : 

'The official newspaper of the Rumanian 
Communist Party, Scanteia, publishes an article 
each day which presents the point of view of 
the Rumanian Communist Party on the question 
of the day. All other newspapers are obliged to 
reproduce it, as well as radio stations. Besides 
the reading of these articles is compulsory in 
all plants, factories, offices, hospitals and in all 
places where more than 5 workers come together. 

The public reading is done during the first hour 
o work under the supervision of the respective 
Communist delegate, who also directs the com- 
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pulsory discussions of the contents of the 

article/’ 

By nationalization, all media of communication 
were placed securely in Communist hands, thus 
ensuring their aggressive use as Party propaganda 
weapons, and prohibiting access to them by elements 
independent of the regime. On June 11, 1948, “all 
printing establishments, paper and cardboard fac¬ 
tories” were nationalized. On November 5, 1949, the 
entire field of graphic arts was monopolized. By 
decree of May 23, 1949, the Communists assumed a 
monopoly of the broadcasting of speech, music and 
television, in order to produce “programmes of such a 
nature as to educate, organize and mobilize all the 
working people for the building of socialism.” Finally, 
the State decreed its monopoly over the production, 
adaptation and sale of all cinema productions, includ¬ 
ing their importation and exportation. 


Other discriminatory legislation advanced Com¬ 
munist control in every field of public communication. 
A decree of December 2, 1950, ruled that “No play— 
in the original or translated from any foreign language 
—may be rehearsed by any dramatic, musical or 
revue theatre...without the prior written approval of 
the Committee on Art under the Council of Minis¬ 
ters.” Amateur theatrical groups were permitted to 
present only those one-act plays published by State 
publishing houses, and no theatre orchestra, singer or 
dancer could “print or distribute programmes...without 
the prior written approval of the Committee on 
Art.” 


In all fields of academic endeavour the Commu¬ 
nist restrictions are abusive. Teachers throughout 
the country have been compelled to preach the Com- 
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munist doctrine. Camil Ring, foimer journalist, says 
this: 

“...there was introduced as a compulsory sub¬ 
ject the study of the history of the Communist 
Party and of Marxist theories in all secondary 
schools and universities. Old professors had to 
take an examination in Marxism after special 
three months courses, given by members of the 
Communist Party. If professors of university 
level refused to take part in this course, they 
were purged. The new university professors 
without an exception are members of the Com¬ 
munist Party." 

In elementary and secondary schools. Commu¬ 
nism struck out at Rumanian educational and religious 
traditions. Octavian Bulioci, a former teacher, states 
that “ ‘The Star’—a popular and traditional Christmas 
carol inspired by the star of the Magi, was banned, since 
the red star was more sufficient and more exclusive." 

As for the present-day Rumanian press, it is 
obvious that not a single newspaper, in its editorial 
policy or in its entire make-up, demonstrates any kind 
of political opposition, either open or surreptitious, to 
the Communist regime. Every newspaper is actively 
Communistic. 


As Mihail Farcasanu, former editor of Viitorul, 

says : 


“Every newspaper is pro-Government, pro- 
Soviet, pro-Communist, anti-Western civiliza¬ 
tion, and particularly aggressive, venomous 
and vitriolic against everything non-Commu- 
nist." 
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The rigidity of Communist domination has pro¬ 
duced a monotonous pattern of conformity wherein 
every medium reiterates the party line without relief. 

n every important occasion Rumanian newspapers 
comment on the events of the day in exactly 
the same manner, using even the same stereo¬ 
typed expressions and underlining the very same 
points. 


How the Communists were able to perfect such 
subservient uniformity of the press is explained not 
only by their restrictive legislation and the utter 
stranglehold which they held on newspapers and other 
media, but also in terms of the punishments which 
awaited any non-conformist. Any news which the 
Communists might interpret as “warmongering pro¬ 
paganda” was punishable by 5 to 25 years imprisonment 
and total or partial confiscation of property. Py 
decree of August 12, 1950, the Communists carried 
their jurisdiction over the individual person to an 

unheard of degree, by making acts subject to punish¬ 
ment even 

...when committed against another state in 
which the power is held by the working class, 
and also when they are committed against the 
interest of the working class of any other country, 
if they were committed on the territory of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic.” 

In other words, an act committed in Rumania 
•which might be considered contrary to the interest of 
the working class of the Soviet Union, for example, is 
punishable. The penalty for such a “crime” is 
death. 

The tragic facts show that the Soviet Union has 
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projected its theory and practice ot totalitarianism to 
the point where it controls the very lives of individuals 
in another nation. 


Unfortunately, Rumania is not an isolated case. 
Rumania is only one of ten Communist satellites, each 
of which reflects the tragic pattern of terror and 
slavery. 

The Communist pattern of control of expression 
in Rumania provides an insight into Communist con¬ 
trol over all other freedoms. The methods are the 
same, the reasons the same. And the control of 
freedom of expression is the key to Communist 
control of political freedom, religious freedom, and life 
itself. 


Thought control is necessary to Communism 
because Communism demands the subjugation not 
only of farms, factories and people’s actions—but 
subjugation of the minds of all people. There can be 
no dissent from the official opinion. Communist 
dictatorship is a one-way street. Once a man thinks 
as you wish him to think, that man is not free, and 
there is no longer any need to fear him. 

To accomplish totalitarianism of thought, there 
must be complete isolation from all other ideologies. 
No foreign concepts, no native traditions, no indepen¬ 
dent thoughts are allowed to disrupt the party line. 
In imposing thought control, the Communist state 
achieves a more subtle and more dangerous kind of 
violence, beyond the physical. It is psychological 
violence, which makes it almost impossible for the 
victim to stray from the specified path. The victim 
knows in advance that any deviation from the line is 
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Punishable—punishable in terms of less food 
work, reprisals to his family, prison, or death. ’ 


more 


• • ensures that the vast 

when™*?] ° f the pe °P le wil1 side with the tyrant, for 

oblfter t T e l! a lndependent expression have been 
bliterated, the opposition has no voice. It can attract 

Hnnf. TT' 7°, aI1 mtentS and purpos es, the opposi¬ 
tion is dead. And so is freedom. Not only freedom 

f expression or of the press, or the freedom to write 
and publish books, or produce plays, or motion pic- 
ures. But freedom, pure and simple. When the 
freedom of expression is gone, no man can claim to be 


Communist thought control represents the State, 
reedom of expression represents the individual. It is 
the task of Communism to destroy the individual, to 

make him a cog in the machinery of the State, so that 

16 will think, talk, see, feel and breathe as the State 
rules, so that he ceases to be an individual man. 

This is the tragic story of what happened to the 
freedom of expression in Rumania when the Commu¬ 
nists seized control. This is what can happen in any 

other country where the Communists may seize 
control. 
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